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Foreword 



The theme of the 2009 ATLAANZ conference - Shifting Sands, Finn Foundations 
- summed up well the situation in which most Tertiary Learning Advisors (TLAs) in 
Aotearoa/New Zealand find themselves. 

Over the past two decades there has been considerable change in New Zealand 
universities and polytechnics - in the student cohort, in the structure of the institutions 
and, as a result, in the role and practice of TLAs. Often, these changes have had a 
negative impact on our profession. Many TLAs are in a marginal position within 
their institution and thus, in an era characterised by restricted funding and continual 
restructuring, are particularly vulnerable. Not all of the impacts have been negative, 
however. As we have evolved to accommodate greater diversity in the student cohort 
and increased expectations of our institutions, firm foundations have developed within 
our community of practice. We have forged a strong sense of identity as TLAs in 
Aotearoa/New Zealand. We have developed a well-defined and wide ranging practice. 
And, perhaps most significantly, we have strengthened the research base for our work. 

Increasingly the focus of that research has turned to ways we can demonstrate our 
effectiveness in improving student retention and maintaining academic quality. In 
shifting times we need this evidence if we are to establish a firm place for TLAs in 
our institutions. At the 2009 conference we launched a publication, sponsored by Ako 
Aotearoa, which documented the value of programmes delivered by TLAs. Other 
evidence was provided in the wealth of presentations in the conference programme. In 
this way, the conference - and the published proceedings that is its tangible record - has 
consolidated the firm foundations that anchor our profession. 

All of us owe a huge debt of thanks to the team at Massey University Albany for their 
efforts in hosting the 2009 conference, a conference which embraced both ATLAANZ 
traditions and lively innovations. Our thanks go, also, to the contributors to the 
conference proceedings for the time and effort they have put into their papers, and to 
the referees for their invaluable role in helping to prepare those papers for publication. 
Their combined efforts have produced a valuable publication to underpin our identity, 
practice and research. 

Caitriona Cameron 
ATLAANZ President 
2009 
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Editors’ introduction 



The 2009 ATLAANZ conference Shifting Sands, Firm Foundations was chosen to 
reflect our challenge as Learning Advisors to locate ourselves and our practice within 
a rapidly evolving tertiary environment. Shifting institutional structures, relationships 
and requirements, ever-dwindling funding and increasing demand for tangible results 
present both challenges and opportunities for Learning Advisors in helping our diverse 
student population develop a sound foundation in academic literacy and numeracy 
skills. Our choice of the Maori proverb: Mai ra and te papakdinga mo te tangata. 

Rereke to tohora which can be translated in this context as: “Don’t build your house 
on the back of the whale,” reflected our belief that through exchange of ideas at the 
conference, the ATLAANZ community would further our understanding of best practice 
in establishing firm foundations in changing times. 

We set out to run a ‘learning conference’ which featured a structured knowledge- 
sharing component through each presentation. To this end, presenters were required to 
incorporate activities designed to facilitate audience discussion around the relevance 
or application of the presenter’s research to their own contexts. This provided an 
opportunity for presenters to receive feedback on their initiatives and gave all 
participants the opportunity to share their own experiences and concerns. 

Contributions to the proceedings cover a wide range of issues for Learning Advisors, 
including: collaborative work with other university staff; evidence of tangible impact 
of programmes; pedagogical, ethical and ownership issues in subject specific skills 
development and individual consultations; addressing linguistic and cultural concerns; 
and locating university study and support in a changing global environment. 

Ann Pocock argues that a centralised learning support unit needs to work in 
collaboration with university staff, the lecturers and Learning Advisors, in order to 
meet the ever more diverse and increasing demands of students. She shares some of 
the collaborative experiences of the Student Learning Support Service at Victoria 
University of Wellington. 

Creative arts students have tended to view academic standards for their written 
assignments as constraints to their creativity. Berni Cooper and Simon Maxwell 
describe a collaborative team teaching programme at the Bay of Plenty Polytechnic 
aimed at addressing this attitude and fostering individual motivation in these students. 

Deborah Laurs investigates the possibility of collaborating more closely with doctoral 
supervisors in order to best support doctoral students. She argues that Learning 
Advisors have the capacity to contribute impartial, institution-wide expertise as 
sounding-boards through the doctoral journey. 

Cath Fraser, Emmanuel Manalo, and Jenny Marshall report on an inter-institutional 
‘Writing Hui’ which sought to identify and report on student learning support 
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programmes that demonstrate a tangible impact on student retention, pass rates, and / 
or completion. The collation of these stories of success provides a valuable source of 
information on best practice for academic support staff. 

Catherine Mitchell and Caroline Malthus conducted a critical survey of recent materials 
developed to teach the complex skills of paraphrasing and developed an understanding 
of which features a comprehensive resource might contain. They report on the study, 
their subsequent design of materials encompassing these features, and the feedback they 
received on these materials. 

Using students’ narratives about their systems of study and considering the role of 
academic advisors in higher education and their systems for exploring the student self, 
Marcus Henning examines the notion of the student self in terms of motivational and 
self-regulatory systems of study. 

Susan Carter addresses the problematic area of individual consultations and the ethics 
that underpin practice for Learning Advisors in this area. She discusses the results 
of two surveys of ATLAANZ members, one aimed at identifying their definition of 
boundaries in the consultation process and the other revisiting their ideas on some of the 
issues that emerged from the earlier study. 

Kerstin Dofs and Moira Hobbs describe a series of studies focusing on support for 
independent language learning conducted at Christchurch Polytechnic Institute of 
Technology. The studies examined student usage of the Language Self Access Centre 
at the Institution, implementation of recommendations based on the results, and 
subsequent individual support practices at the Centre. 

Programmes based on Maori cultural concepts can be useful for helping Maori students 
with their transition into the sometimes alien environment of university study. Lily 
George, Gail Allan, Mavis Barratt, Sheree Thompson, and Leeanne Tatana describe 
two initiatives at Massey University’s Albany campus which emphasise the supportive 
elements of whanaungatanga (collective support). They argue that the cultural care 
provided at such sessions can be an integral component of Maori student retention and 
success. 

A worldwide decline in the mathematical competence of students entering tertiary 
study in the last two decades has necessitated the introduction of targeted support for 
both mathematics students and non-specialist students (those whose courses contain 
components of mathematics). Janet Harris describes support workshops and online 
support in mathematics offered to all students at Waikato University and reflects on her 
role as a learning developer in mathematics. 

Working with a small group of students from diverse backgrounds doing a Management 
Mathematics paper at the Bay of Plenty Polytechnic provided Shirley Porter with an 
opportunity to identify their individual needs and examine their learning patterns. She 
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reports on a study which examined students’ perceptions of effective mathematics 
teaching and learning practices in a course which involved applications to economics 
and management. 

A study by Janet Counsell identified strategies which international postgraduate 
students were taught in their intensive language course (DEAP - an internal entry 
pathway for ESOL students) and attempted to ascertain which of these strategies were 
seen as useful by the students and which ones they actually used in writing tasks in their 
discipline specific courses. 

Patricia Strang and Andrea Haines describe the planning and facilitation of a twelve- 
week series of workshops at Waikato University designed to meet the varied academic 
needs of mature undergraduate and postgraduate international students facing the 
challenges posed by cultural and linguistic difference. The co-taught workshops were 
underpinned by reflective practice. 

Barry White explores the issue of why disciplines in universities defy normative 
definition and why they can only be apprehended in re, in the process of becoming. He 
explains that disciplines are the dominant principle around which universities currently 
are organised. 

In her second contribution to the proceedings, Susan Carter focuses on generic doctoral 
support in relation to the recent European Union Bologna process that seeks to firm up 
doctoral education in an increasingly fluid global environment. Carter considers that 
while doctoral education in New Zealand is robust, what is happening in Europe as the 
sands shift there, potentially redefines borders which affect us here. 
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Carry on Student Learning: 

Shifting what we do, how we do it and where we do it 



Ann Pocock 1 

Victoria University of Wellington 
New Zealand 

Abstract 

Delivering effective student learning support for the increasing numbers of university 
students continues to be a challenge. This paper argues that a centralised learning 
support unit cannot afford to work in isolation. Collaborative methods of delivery are 
necessary both to ensure organisational survival and to meet the ever more diverse 
and increasing student demand. By collaborating with university staff and forming 
campus wide collegial relationships with people who lecture to students, write the 
assessments or provide other academic resources (such as the librarians) or student 
services. Learning Centres have a greater opportunity to seamlessly deliver to a wider 
range of audiences. This paper shares some of the collaborative experiences of the 
Student Learning Support Service at Victoria University of Wellington to highlight 
the importance of developing firm foundations to ensure this student centred approach 
mitigates the shifting sands within the university. The collaborative efforts have been 
designed so those involved in higher education work more effectively together for the 
benefit of the students. 

Introduction 

The management structure of university student learning support units throughout 
Australasia varies within each institution. The most common structure is to have a 
centralised unit, often referred to as a Learning Centre. This is usually aligned with 
other support services within the university, as a way of coordinating similar groups 
who have a common goal. The primary function of the Learning Advisory staff is to 
work with students in lectures, workshops and individual appointments to develop 
their academic writing and study skills for university study. Within our university, the 
Student Learning Support Service (SLSS) fonns part of the Student Support Services 
and the management structure is closely aligned with seven other support units 
(Health, Counselling, Disability, Student Finance, Te Putahi Atawhai and Careers). 

This structure provides many opportunities for staff in these units to collaborate and 
support students through a well established referral system, transition programmes and 
fortnightly meetings. Over time, staff from these services have become well versed in 
the learning and performance requirements of students. 

' Pocock, A. (2010). Carry on Student Learning: Shifting what we do, how we do it and where we do it. In V.Van 
der Ham, L. Sevillano, & L. George (Eds.), Shifting sands, firm foundations: Proceedings of the 2009 Annual 
International Conference of the Association of Tertiary Learning Advisors of Aotearoa/New Zealand (ATLAANZ) 
(pp. 1-8). Auckland: ATLAANZ. 
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They have found the relationship in this closer ‘family’ group helpful for providing 
effective support for making the student learning experience positive. As Gadja (2004) 
argues, “collaboration is a powerful strategy to achieve a vision otherwise not possible 
to obtain when independent entities work alone” (p. 76). The SLSS has utilised its firm 
foundations and cross-institutional collaboration to develop broader representation and 
enrich student learning. 

Initially the SLSS only provided individual consultations and a handful of generic study 
skill and academic writing skill workshops. However, there has been dramatic growth 
over the past decade in the range of services and programmes that the SLSS provides to 
all postgraduate and undergraduate students, and staff. Growth in the service has only 
evolved with careful and proactive management and university support. The SLSS 
now has funding for 15 staff, teaching facilities and resources. While the academic 
support for individuals and academic skill development workshops are still core to 
its service, it now has well established online resources, programmes and support for 
international and postgraduate students and for equity groups such as Maori, Pasifika, 
Disability and Distance students. Through transition programmes such as Smart Start, 
New Start, UniPrep, International orientation, NZAid, postgraduate orientation, mature 
student orientation. Halls Head Start, Maori and Pasifika orientation and Campus 
Coaches, SLSS staff are in contact with up to 5000 students during the first few weeks 
of the semester. This ‘integrated transition’ (Kift, 2008) spans the whole university 
and involves support staff and academics. During this period, academic teaching staff 
can request subject specific resources and Faculty/School workshops. Obviously, this 
extensive range of services can only be delivered and maintained with well qualified, 
professional staff. At each programme or initiative step, staff need to have an integrated 
approach in ways which encourage team work. We see this as being essential for the 
effectiveness of the SLSS and as a way of encouraging awareness of our service. 

Building a collaborative culture is beneficial for a professional learning community. 

The integrated approach becomes a systematic process whereby staff can work 
together through purposeful conversation to promote and develop a healthy work and 
learning environment. Collaboration enables the group “to address the specificity 
of the challenges that face our students”, and encourages “better understanding and 
collaboration between the writing centre, [other support staff] and discipline teachers” 
(Chanock, 2006, Abstract). Similarly, Krause (2003, p. 5) argues that the opportunity 
to work together to propose and plan initiatives “is a very important way to integrate 
different areas of expertise to achieve positive outcomes.” At the same time, the 
broader representation of diverse groups provides multiple perspectives and allows 
staff to “usefully challenge assumptions and long standing practices” (Shushok, Henry, 
Blalock, & Sriam, 2009, p. 12). Invariably, Learning Centre staff have found they 
share similar and common concerns for particular students or student groups. As well 
as having input into the decision making, staff can learn from other people how they 
are managing the issues they are trying to solve and “share ideas for new programmes 
and practices” (University of California, Los Angeles, 2009, p. 27). There are times 
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when this requires some compromise and negotiation, but experience has shown this is 
a powerful way of working together that affects our practices. In the long tern, this use 
of staff expertise can help reduce the duplication of services, resources and personnel 
and thus help the Centre to be economically sustainable. 

On the other hand, developing a coordinated effort to work together requires effort, 
time and hard work. First, the SLSS needs to have clear strategic goals which support 
the university Learning and Teaching Plan (Victoria University of Wellington, 2009b), 
the Equity plan (Victoria University of Wellington, 2009a) and the university’s mission 
(Victoria University of Wellington, 2004). From these documents the aim is to “identify 
and professionally fulfil the various roles essential to student learning” (Arminio, 
Roberts, & Bonfiglio, 2009, p. 16). However, it has taken time to build trust and respect 
within our working environment. First, it was important to build a highly functional 
and well supported SLSS using sound adult learning practice and effective management 
practices. In addition, the internal relationships within the ‘family’ need to be highly 
operational and well utilised by the students. Each SLSS staff member also needs to 
play an active role in helping the SLSS to achieve its strategic goals but this is more 
achievable if they feel empowered and confident about their own work responsibilities. 
Within our support service, staff have some autonomy to manage responsibilities to 
negotiate, plan, prepare and facilitate workshops, for example. During this process 
they often work with their immediate colleagues and academic staff. Over time as 
their confidence grows, they develop wider relationships throughout the University 
with people who share a common goal. The initial communication is often simply 
through phone and email, but as their working relationships develop more face to face 
communication takes place. By having similar staff groups working together, the SLSS 
has fostered a more effective student referral system with other support services (such 
as Health, Counselling and Disability) and this provides a more seamless delivery. We 
believe the shared approach helps staff to work more effectively in the best interests of 
the student. 

No Learning Centre can afford to be marginalised and work in isolation: “We need 
to move beyond the exclusionism philosophy to generate more opportunities to 
collaborate, jointly lobby on issues and identify ways in which we can mutually 
promote more effective tertiary outcomes” (Debowski, 2008, p. 45). Student learning 
lies at the heart of our institution’s mission so this creates a foundation for academic 
and support staff to build on. The manager is responsible for the work of the staff with 
targeted groups throughout the university to promote “stronger collaboration across 
discipline and organisational boundaries” (Debowski, 2008, p. 42). With any holistic 
and ‘walk the talk approach’ everyone needs to gain ownership to make the initiatives 
work, but we are mindful that initiating and sustaining them also takes commitment, 
dedication and persistence (DuFour, 2004). Having said that, collaborating with a 
larger group of colleagues with differing views has allowed us time to share a greater 
variety of approaches we can use to enrich the student learning experience. Arminio et 
al. (2009) argue that “In order to create effective learning environments, all educators 
must be able to take advantage of the gifts and contributions of others” (p. 20). 
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Professional advice from colleagues has helped us achieve more positive outcomes 
through shared knowledge and the exchange of ideas. Fortunately, we have a big unit 
so staff can regularly share and develop ideas; however, this way of working requires 
“concerted, respectful and positive involvement” (Arminio et al., 2009, p. 17). With 
a wide range of skills and experience, we also have more opportunities to prove our 
skills to a wider audience and to be proactive in how we operate. The greater the 
collaboration the easier it is to show that the Learning Centre plays a valuable role 
across the university in student success. Networking therefore enhances recognition for 
what we do. 

The SLSS now works in diverse ways to liaise with a wide range of people throughout 
the university. One important way of collaborating is by embedding academic 
writing skills into lectures. This is now well established in a first year Commerce 
course (FComllO) and Faculty academics view this as an essential component of 
their programme. In line with the course objectives of students researching, planning 
and producing written assignments to meet academic standards, academic staff and 
the SLSS work together to design a programme so that “the writing course supports 
these objectives by providing students the basic skills needed to write at tertiary level” 
(Mabin, 2010, p. i). Students learn and practise their writing skills throughout their 
course. Academic study skill and writing support operate in other programmes but on 
a smaller scale. In one case, a course specific academic writing and study skill booklet 
has reduced the need for SLSS time and resourcing. In another case, a close liaison 
has been developed with library staff. Through this link a SLSS Academic Writing 
and Study helpdesk was established in the main campus library. Staffed by SLSS 
advisors for four hours per day during the semesters, these quick (15 minute) drop-in 
sessions provide timely advice which is easily accessible students. Due to its popularity 
(12 to 15 students for each four hour session), further developments are planned for 
similar support in libraries on other campuses. A ‘one stop shop’ is envisaged - largely 
utilising the skills of the librarians and technology to disseminate SLSS information. 

In the longer term “this new library development could act as a prototype for two other 
libraries at Victoria” (J. Stewart, personal communication, February 8, 2010). Our 
integration of the SLSS with the library has helped to expand our range of service 
delivery. However, these objectives have only been possible because SLSS staff 
formed a close relationship with library staff who wanted to achieve a similar outcome. 
The success of these initiatives shows how collaboration is beneficial both in supporting 
academic teaching staff with their programmes and in supporting student learning. 

The scope and influence of the SLSS can also be increased by widening our focus 
to other areas within the university. One way is through senior students. Student 
leadership is a core attribute for Victoria University students (Victoria University of 
Wellington, 2004) and opportunities are fostered in the SLSS. SLSS staff train Peer 
Assisted Study Session (PASS) leaders, Campus Coaches, Conversation leaders and 
Peer Writers. These activities contribute to the ‘Vic Plus Award’ so the students’ service 
to the university and the community is recognised when they graduate. Whether these 
leadership roles are paid or voluntary, we always celebrate the students’ contribution 
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and their work as these all play an important role in expanding our ability to support 
more students. Other relationships have been established with people who have a 
shared goal. They include central service units such as enrolments, course advice, 
teaching and development as well as Outreach programmes and staff mentoring 
sessions. Our marketing and publications are also important collaborative efforts. 

For first year students, “A systematic approach is needed that draws together different 
elements of FYE [First Year Experience] to enhance both the students’ academic and 
personal life at university” (Brown & Adam, 2009, p. 47). At Victoria, the university- 
wide publication Campus Connections is generously funded and provides a useful 
way of coordinating all of the workshops and activities on campus. This twice yearly 
publication results from extensive collaboration, is well established and is a popular 
resource for staff and students. High demand necessitates frequent reprinting to top up 
the first print of 9000 copies. 

Collaboration, while not without its problems, has benefits for the SLSS. The 
integrated approach provides a healthy work environment in which “there is more 
knowledge sharing, a broader representation of ideas from more diverse groups” 
(Arminio et al., 2009, p. 16) and it has proved to be a powerful way of working 
together. The diverse input contributes to the decision making and there is satisfaction 
in knowing that multiple perspectives have been listened to and considered. At times 
that means having to make compromises and requires some tough negotiating but this is 
all in an effort to reach a common goal. It has also been cost effective. The library, for 
example, funded the helpdesk, telephone and the computer in a high profile spot in the 
library entrance. Our helpdesk staff-member, rather than working with one individual 
per hour, works with four students in the same time period. This method of practice, 
although busy, raises the SLSS profile and increases awareness of our other services. 
Any student needing more complex support makes a longer subsequent appointment 
with a Learning Advisor at the SLSS, so the system is also supporting students who 
might not have sought out SLSS help if it had not been so obviously accessible. 
Increased rapport is a further benefit of having the library staff working alongside the 
SLSS helpdesk staff. SLSS staff utilise the skills of the library staff to create new 
resources or work together to facilitate database and library skill sessions. This way of 
working, as well as collaborative meetings, has raised our profile with library staff. 

To increase awareness of our collaboration and its potential, as part of the ongoing 
SLSS reflective practice, the manager (Jan Stewart) facilitated a recent staff 
development exercise to review how well we operate as community partners within our 
own small community. This provided an opportunity to “reflect, review and redesign ... 
[and helped] identify different mechanisms by which groups and individuals may share 
knowledge and generate social community” (Blackwell & Blackmore, 2003, p. 7). 

To do this, we identified which groups had the closest working relationship with SLSS 
and those which were only spasmodic. The people and groups who have a close 
working relationship with SLSS seemed to be either aligned within the management 
structure or where the staff had identified a common need to work together. Several 
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other people or groups were identified as having a spasmodic or distant working 
relationship. While it is very important to sustain our closest partners, the manager’s 
exercise allowed staff to question the reasons for the evident distance of the groups. 

For the distant groups, we were able to determine whether it would be important to 
develop those relationships, how we might do this and for what benefit (J. Stewart, 
personal communication, November 19, 2009). However it soon became evident 
that part of the reason the relationships had not been developed was due to a range of 
factors such as “it being easier to develop individual relationships than with the whole 
faculty, the resistance of some staff and the time it takes to establish the relationships” 
(Student Learning Support Service , 2009). These factors are barriers and can prevent 
the collaboration process. 

The obstacles to building closer relationships with some other groups within the 
university need to be overcome by using a systematic approach. Once the targeted 
group has been identified it is then time “to progress from the level of passionate and 
innovative ... to informing or driving ideas ... to decision making (Krause, 2003, p. 

5). We believe that if all staff share responsibility for student learning it spreads “a 
pervasive attitude that the campus is a learning organisation ... and [has] a widespread 
willingness to adapt to changing conditions” (Arminio et al., 2009, p. 17). There is no 
doubt that the university staff seek positive student outcomes for an increasingly diverse 
range of students, but to achieve this requires organisation, planning and a high level 
of teamwork. We also have to make sure it does not compromise our current services. 
With a throughput of 18,000 student visits per year in the SLSS, staff members have 
to be realistic about how much time and energy and how many resources are invested 
in the process. The process is completed when the staff can “coordinate (within the 
institution), communicate (with the stakeholders) and connect (with the students)” 
(Krause, 2003, p. 5). These processes and some success stories help make us believe 
the SLSS has gone some way to showing the service is central to tertiary learning and it 
is a joint responsibility with academic and support staff. 

Our reasons for across-institutional collaboration are therefore many and varied. It 
is putting collaboration into practice (being able to ‘walk the talk’) and sustaining 
and enhancing our partnerships that will always be the true measure of how well 
collaboration works in reality. It has been vital for the SLSS to move beyond the walls 
of just our ‘family’ but this requires time, energy and persistence. Our experience has 
shown it is necessary to use a coordinated and cooperative approach to build a stronger 
community with our ‘friends’ and ‘acquaintances’. It has taken time to build firm 
foundations and strength within SLSS programmes and services but strong leadership, 
professional staff and university support has enabled the unit to shift its focus and 
spread its services. While there has been more success with building relationships with 
some staff than with others, a decade of this practice has also shown that the positive 
working relationships can enrich the outcomes for students. While time, energy and 
costs are factors influencing this process, if there is vision and a willingness to drive 
the ideas to get a stronger learning and teaching community we can create seamless 
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and diverse learning environments. In the same spirit, interaction with a wide range of 

people requires hard work but that is part of keeping the Learning Centre on everyone’s 

horizons. 
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Increasing the relevance of academic skills for 
students in the creative arts 



Bemi Cooper and Simon Maxwell 1 
Bay of Plenty Polytechnic 
New Zealand 

Abstract 

Creative arts students at the Bay of Plenty Polytechnic have traditionally been relatively 
resistant to adhering to academic standards, particularly in writing academic essays 
and reports. Some of the students’ arguments against academic constraints in the 
creative arts include comments indicating that these constraints stifle their creativity 
and have no relevance to their industry. Additionally, there seems to be an “impending 
sense of doom” (student) when faced with writing tasks, especially essays. In order to 
combat this perception, and to create a strategy for enhancing individual motivation, 
a collaborative team teaching initiative was trialled in Tioriori - Certificate of Music 
Production and Performance - at the Bay of Plenty Polytechnic. The collaboration 
took place between an academic staff member who is a Learning Advisor in Kahurangi 
Student Services and a new part-time teacher who is also the director of Island Films 
with 25 years of industry experience in music video production. The teaching took 
place on a revised module: Whakaaroaro - Communication for the Creative Arts. The 
two teachers wrote the overall objectives, assessments and course outline. The aim was 
to provide a relevant, fun module in communication that had clear industry-relevant 
outcomes for the students, whilst embedding a firm foundation of academic skills and 
standards in order to increase student retention and success in the academic areas of the 
creative arts. 

Background 

Students’ academic essay writing skills have been an area of concern for the Music 
Production and Performance teaching team at the Bay of Plenty Polytechnic in 
Tauranga. According to Group Leader, Mary Stewart, these students have not, in 
previous years, paid much attention to cultivating their academic writing skills, as they 
questioned the relevance of essay writing skills to the development of their music and 
music careers (M. Stewart, personal communication, October 19, 2010). In 2009, an 
initiative was developed to improve the students’ academic writing skills in a core 
communications module (Whakaaroaro - Communication for the Creative Arts) in 
the Certificate of Music Production and Design (Tioriori), the first year of a two year 



1 Cooper, B., & Maxwell, S. (2010). Increasing the relevance of academic skills for students in the creative arts. 
In V. van der Ham, L. Sevillano & L. George (Eds.), Shifting sands, firm foundations: Proceedings of the 2009 
Annual International Conference of the Association of Tertiary Learning Advisors of Aotearoa/New Zealand 
(ATLAANZ) (pp.9- 17). Auckland: ATLAANZ. 
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diploma. The initiative included collaboration between two teachers: an industry expert 
with 25 years of international experience in music video production (Simon Maxwell), 
and an academic Learning Advisor (Bemi Cooper). The two teachers rewrote the 
module’s objectives, outline, lesson plans and assessments to embed academic essay 
writing skills in practical, relevant industry skill requirements. The delivery took 
place in Term three of the year and comprised eight lessons. The essay writing 
was interspersed with communication content and oral presentation practice. This 
collaboration between a Learning Advisor and a content teacher, to embed academic 
skills development, has shown positive outcomes on student success and retention 
in other studies in New Zealand, such as Te Tari Awhina, the Learning Development 
Centre’s successful initiative with Bachelor of Health Science students at the Auckland 
University of Technology (Naeem & Day, 2009). 

Team teaching 

Successful collaboration provides benefits for both students and tutors. It has been 
used in areas when material from two diverse topic areas needs to be combined. 

Many examples can be found in literature; for example, Schlosberg and Sisk (2000), 
a political theorist and an ecologist, respectively, team-taught an interdisciplinary 
course at Northern Arizona University to focus on the impacts of science on policy 
and vice versa. Another team. Helms, Alvis and Willis (2005), combined management 
perspectives and accounting viewpoints on an MBA programme at the University of 
Tennessee. There are many examples of successful collaboration between Learning 
Advisors and classroom tutors (Brackley & Palmer, 2002; Heke, 2008; Naeem & Day, 
2009; Te Moana, 2009). 

Many of the students who enrol in Music Production and Perfonnance are experienced 
performing musicians whose knowledge of the industry may meet or exceed that of 
their tutors. Game and Metcalfe (2009) found that more than one teacher in the front 
of the class diffuses the position of the knowing tutor and can open opportunities for 
students to join the team as teachers and learners. Other benefits to students from team 
teaching have included: improved teacher-student relationships, improved learning 
outcomes, higher achievement levels, greater retention rates, improved interpersonal 
skills, stimulated creative thinking, and critical thinking skills (Alvis & Willis, 2005; 
Heke, 2008; Helms, 2005; Letterman & Dugan, 2004; Te Moana, 2009). 

Team teaching can also promote diversity, particularly if the two tutors/lecturers are 
different genders and/or from different cultures (Heke, 2008; Letterman & Dugan, 
2004). Letterman and Dugan found that students were intrigued by the dynamic 
interactions between two lecturers and that lively debate between them energised 
student participation and interest. Teachers benefit from team-teaching as the 
combination can produce a synergy in the classroom, making the teaching more 
enjoyable, as well as beneficial, for the students. The mix of teaching skills and styles 
can also provide learning opportunities for the tutors and can lead to a more robust 
faculty (Helms et al., 2005). Another potential benefit apparent in the Bay of Plenty 
Polytechnic partnership was that the classroom tutor was a new tutor with extensive 
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industry experience but little experience of the academic world. The team-teaching 
experience could therefore presume to provide a mentoring vehicle as well. 

Planning the initiative 

Working together, the authors wrote the course objectives, outline, lesson plans, and 
assessments. In conjunction with the Group Leader Creative Arts and the Programme 
Coordinator of Music Production and Performance, we brainstormed the barriers that 
the music students encountered in the past on their academic journey. We identified 
that many of the barriers to academic success were attitudinal: the students, and also 
the Programme Coordinator, did not perceive the relevance of academic writing in a 
music qualification; and many of the students did not feel confident in their ability to 
write academically. As a result of both of these factors the students did not possess 
motivation to master these skills. The following hypothesis was developed: an increase 
in perceived relevance, confidence and motivation could increase the quality of 
academic essay writing. The following model summarises the purpose of the initiative: 




Figure 1. Tutors’ assessment of factors leading to academic success for students enrolled in 
Tioriori - Certificate of Music Production and Performance 
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Redesigning the programme 

In order to provide industry relevance to learning academic essay writing skills and to 
communicate this relevance to the students, we wrote three course objectives: 1) to 
improve/enhance students’ communication skills to enable them to present themselves 
effectively to gain employment in the music industry; 2) to develop critical thinking and 
research skills by researching music festivals, showing how students’ musical talents 
synthesise with these festivals; and 3) to hone writing skills by presenting these findings 
in a fonnal written format. 

The previous essay assessment had been theory based. We re-wrote the assessment 
with the following aims: 

• Students would gain knowledge about music festivals, particularly music 
festivals at which they may be able to play in the future. This knowledge would 
include: when and where the music festival was held; how to gain entrance to 
play at the music festival; the festival’s main demographic; the genre of the 
festival; who the important contacts/festival organisers were. 

• Students would relate these festivals to their own music. Students would 
gain knowledge through self reflection and analysis of their music. This 
information would also be useful in terms of writing a biography later on in their 
programmes and would also provide the foundation of a musician’s curriculum 
vitae. The students were to identify the following aspects of their music: the 
genre; main demographic/target audience; history/development of the band/ 
artist; and previous gigs/album releases. 

• In identifying the above and presenting it as a formal academic essay, the 
students would develop their research, synthesis and academic essay writing 
skills. 

Essay writing workshops 

It is advantageous for students to be provided “the opportunity to learn about academic 
skills in the context of the demands of a specific paper (practising literature searches, 
reading and note-taking of relevant articles for the purposes of writing a compulsory 
assessment) [as it] contextualises these skills [and] offers personal contact with TLAs 
[Tertiary Learning Advisors]” (Naeem & Day, 2009, p. 27). Thus, the essay writing 
workshops we ran were based around the essay assessment. In order to increase the 
students’ ability and their confidence in their ability, the process of writing an essay was 
broken down into smaller steps. Each step was first practised in class, and completed at 
home by the students. Three formative assignments were set, based on these exercises, 
so that we could monitor the students’ progress and make recommendations on an 
individual basis to ensure they were mastering each step before continuing on to the 
next step in a scaffolding process. The first two formative assignments were based 
around the exploration and analysis of the students’ own music and music festival 
research. The final formative assessment was an essay draft. 
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The teaching sessions were run as student-centred interactive workshops in line with 
adult learning theory, facilitated by both of the collaborating tutors. The Learning 
Advisor demonstrated the academic skill and the content expert translated it into 
industry jargon and usefulness, often with a story of how he had used the particular skill 
in reality, in his industry. These stories often contained famous names and added real 
interest, and often humour, to the workshops. When the content expert demonstrated 
a skill, the Learning Advisor subsequently broke it into academic requirements. The 
interplay between the two tutors meant that the students were often entertained, 
gained multiple perspectives and also felt part of the class and engaged with the tutors 
and other students. Many of the essay writing activities related directly back to the 
students’ music. One example was a workshop activity designed to encourage the 
students to think critically about their own musical influences and genre. In this activity 
the students selected a piece of music which described their life, or had an influence 
on their life, or was influential at a certain period in their lives. They also needed to 
explain the reason. The tutors played snippets of the music randomly and the class 
had to guess whose piece of music had been played and why. The owner of the music 
explained his/her motivation to the class. This activity then led to the first formative 
assessment as students applied these skills to their own music. 

Evaluating the initiative’s impact 

The Certificate of Music Production and Performance, 2009 class consisted of 19 
students: three female and 16 male students ranging in age from 17 to 53. Five 
students identified themselves as Maori, two as British and the rest as European New 
Zealanders. One student did not attend any sessions and withdrew from the Certificate 
altogether. 

Questionnaires 

A questionnaire was circulated in the class following the submission of the academic 
essay. The students were advised that completing the questionnaire was voluntary. 

The purpose of the study was communicated to the students from the beginning of the 
course. Twelve questionnaires were completed. 

Students’ self-rated feelings of confidence in essay writing improved from the 
beginning of the course, to the end of the eight lessons. Four students reported no 
change in their confidence, although these students reported feeling confident in 
their essay writing abilities to begin with (ratings of 8, 9, 9 and 10, where 10 is very 
confident) (Figure 2). The largest increase in confidence was a difference of five 
points on the scale. The average increase in confidence was 1.5 points on the scale. In 
response to the question “What about the course so far has surprised you the most?”, 
three students expressed surprise regarding the essay writing process, commenting: “I 
done an essay”, “I started off not wanting to do the essay, felt it was a waste of time. In 
the end I actually enjoyed it”, and “. . .it’s easier to write essays and communicate than 
1st thought [sic]”. 
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Figure 2. Students’ self-rated confidence scales about their essay writing skills at the beginning 
of the course compared with their perceived confidence at the end of the eight lessons on essay 
writing. 10 is very confident, 1 is not confident at all. 

Half the respondents questioned the relevance of writing an academic essay. However, 
in response to the question “what about the course so far has surprised you the most?” 
two people expressed surprise at the relevance they perceived in the end. 

Attendance was generally poor; only two students attended every class (eight classes) 
and one student only attended the first class. Reasons cited for poor attendance 
included lack of perceived relevance, overseas travel, illness, the time of day (9am), 
work commitments and boredom. 

Essay assessment 

Sixteen essays were received; two students withdrew from the course. The grades 
ranged from two failures to five A plusses. The majority of the grades were high (nine 
students; 69% of essays marked). The average grade was 75.2% (see Figure 3). 
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Figure 3: Students’ grades in the essay assessment 



Observations 

Informal interviews were held with the group leader for Creative Arts and the 
Programme Coordinator for Music Production and Performance. Informal interviews 
were held with students throughout the term, and after the essay was submitted. 
Feedback was sought continuously and reflection between the two tutors, as well as 
with the Group Leader and Programme Coordinator was ongoing. 

The Group Leader and Programme Coordinator reported on remarkable outcomes in 
comparison with previous years. The Programme Coordinator (L. Wing, personal 
communication, December 15, 2010) noted the following: 

• improved results for students; 

• support is available when students need it most and is in context; 

• the Learning Advisor has worked with more students in our course than in 
previous years and has created relationships with students that have enabled 
students to achieve at a higher level and feel comfortable in asking for help; 

• students do not always seek support on their own and the two tutors were able to 
monitor progress and students’ learning needs on a regular basis; 

• support for new staff member in team teaching of this course. 

The Group Leader added that all the essays had a basic flow, logical ordering, 
synthesised information and argument development which few essays had featured 
in previous years. She continued to note that there were positive shifts in the 
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students’ thinking (as shown in questionnaire comments above) (M. Stewart, personal 
communication, October 19, 2010). The feedback that the Group Leader and 
Programme Coordinator received from the students was positive and they reportedly 
enjoyed the course. 

The learning 

The team-teaching initiative between an industry expert and an academic Learning 
Advisor proved to be relatively successful on Tioriori - Certificate of Music Production 
and Performance in 2009. The team-teaching allowed a better mix of academic skills 
and relevant, practical industry requirements. The students enjoyed the team- teaching 
scenario: as one student reported on a questionnaire, “having good input from Simon 
in terns of the way the music industry works and how to approach people. Bemi helps 
put thoughts into structured sentences.” These findings may be generalisable to other 
students in the creative arts who have also been relatively resistant to developing 
their academic skills rather than enhancing their ‘art’. This includes students doing a 
Diploma of Art, a Diploma of Graphic Design, or a Diploma of Fashion. However, as 
attendance was particularly poor in this study, the study may first need to be replicated 
with another student cohort in the same programme of study. The findings may also 
have an impact on Learning Advisors’ practice: the results may provide more evidence 
that collaboration between the classroom tutor and Learning Advisor and embedding 
academic skills in a programme is advantageous to the students’ learning and their 
success and retention. 
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